DR. SEARLE
as he was forty-four years ago; indeed it was only the other day (1935) that he invented a new and very beautiful experiment for his course. He has a real enthusiasm for the subject; he is not content with merely teaching it. He has taken infinite pains and thought to improve the course, and replace old experiments by others which have a greater educational value. His experiments are never commonplace : they have always a freshness and elegance which makes one want to do them. After he has got the idea, he works away at the experiment until he has found the form which gives the most accurate results, and so is suitable for training the students in accuracy of measurement. This often involves a great deal of work. He then writes out an account of the theory, followed by a description of the way the experiment is made. He takes infinite pains to make his meaning clear, making one attempt after another until he is satisfied. He then makes a fair copy in his own hand, and this is placed in the laboratory for the use of his students. He must have made, I should think, many more than a hundred of these. Since for more than forty years practically every Cambridge man taking physics has been a pupil of Dr. Searle, the influence he has exerted on the teaching of practical work in physics must have been comparable with that exerted by Routh on the teaching of mathematics.
A very important person in a physical laboratory is the man in charge of the workshop. The smooth running of the laboratory depends upon him almost more than upon anyone else, and to be successful he must have many qualifications. Besides being a good workman he must be a man of strong character, for he has to maintain discipline among the younger assistants. He has to be business-like, for the buying of stores and materials will be